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papers that at least two French planes had been shot down. That,
I opined, did not breed confidence. He said I was quite right. The
English Press was letting them down. That was certainly one \vay of
looking at it.
The French radio was no better. The heavy, self-congratulatory
hand of Daladier and the more self-salisficd but jumpy hand of
Reynaud kept the press and wireless completely muz/Joel, which
might have been a good thing had the muzzle been a subtle one. It
was not; and like all muzzles, it fell off at the wrong moment.
Later, after a little screeching, the German muzzle was to be fitted,
and to be worn in an accustomed familiar manner.
I think one French journalist had vision, and that was Henri de
Kerrillis. Yet how he was ridiculed for speaking and writing about
traitors! And Tardieu, whenever he chose to write. It was the
misfortune of France that Tardieu was out of the. ring that time:
perhaps he could have saved a little of the Fmidi spirit. But the
great majority went on to believe in the invincibility of the French
infantry, and agreed with Mr. Chamberlain, that the war was
practically won, that Hitler had missed the 'bus, and that, of course,
the Germans were starving, had cardboard tanks, no oil, and in the
end it was quite droll that the Germans fought at all.
Why lie? I believed them. It was easy to believe them. Franco
for me stood for Verdun and the Marnc, and, looking further back,
for the Pucelle d'Orleans. It still stands tor all that.
"At last/' I said. "Yes," said everybody, "at last." Nona said to
me, "What do you think is going to happen ?" "The Germans are
going to get the biggest licking in the world. It was well known
they would attack through Belgium, and you can rest assured the
French staff1 has well prepared plans." "You know the Magi not Line
doesn't go to the sea?1' "I do, but the Belgians have a line of
fortifications that is the continuation of the Ma^inot Line." I was
quoting a military correspondent of an important paper. Now it
surprises me that I knew at the time that the Magiuot Line stopped
at Longwy, Most Frenchmen, including soldiers, were convinced
the Maginot Line was built to the sea. Had it been, the lighting
might still be to-day on the other side of the Line.
Michel, whom I saw at noon, said the Germans were moving into
a trap. He was in the Ministry of War in the morning and there he
heard it. There was no earthly reason to worry. There was every
cause to be elated.
A friend of mine, a very clever Frenchwoman, the niece of a
Secretary of State, had visited the front the previous month. I saw